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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALI. 





CLEANLINESS, AIR, BXERCISB, 
AND DIST. 


( Continued. ) 


We boast, with our riches, our commerce, our 
manufactures, our fine arts, our literature, that we 
are the most civilized nation in the world; the 
French being only second to us. The French have 
as much to say for themselves. But in what does 
our civilization consist? Very frequently we are 
ostentatious of our absurdities and prejudices as 
our best ornaments. And even where we are right, 
it is often that we rather know more, than that we 
do better. How much wiser do we Londoners 
think ourselves than the hardy Arab, whose exercise 
preserves him in better health, in the midst of a 
life of privation! We despise the clown whose ruddy 
face proves his perpetual exposure to the living air. 
We ridicule the comparatively temperate diet of our 
continental neighbours, vaunting our plainer, but 
coarser, heavier, and more heating diet, as more 
manly and substantial—a favourite phrase with us, 
but as inexpressive of any inherent goodness of qua- 
lity, as any popular phrase can well be. We esteem 
the Eastern nations a set of barbarians . and yet how 
far short of them are we in cultivating the external 
ornament of a refined peop!e,—cleanliness, It is 
true that it is not so essential to existence in our 
temperate climate,—its neglect is not so fatal. But 
no where can youth be charming, or age respectable 
without it. 

A partly compulsory attention to matters of Jess 
teal moment, contributes to the negligence shown 
to the four safeguards of health. The accumulation 
of riches, or the thrusting-off of poverty, are the 
main points of consideration ; and so entirely are 
men’s habitual feelings engrossed in the one or the 
other, that they have no time for any thing else. 
They may sincerely wish to improve their minds; 
but they have no time. They may think it gentle- 
manly to be cleanly, but they have no time for wash- 
ing. They have no time for exercise. On the 
other hand, the little time allowed for the unavoid- 
able task of eating, is abused to the utmost extent. 
What comes of it, if you take a little time trom 
your business, to employ it in the most urgent busi- 
ness of life? 

“ Oh! why I can’t get so much money.” 

“ What then?” 

“TI can't pay my way,—that’s all !—I could not 
pay my rent, for instance.” 

Live then in a cheaper lodging. Is there any 
thing more important to yourself, and concerning 
yourself, than your health ?- Can you do your bu- 
siness properly without it? Can you enjoy your 
leisure? Most certainly not. But even business 
may be reconciled to a considerable care for your 
health. Then let us see, after all, if you cannot 

. mange to cultivate it to a little more purpose ; 
ay, even though business be attended to.’ 


A great waste of time occurs in bed. Many a 


man rot naturally indolent lies in bed longer than 
he enjoys it,—longer than it benefits him. Seven 
hours generally suffice for any person in moderate 
health; for some it is even too much. Eight hours 
may be considered the extent. You get up then at six, 
or half-past. If you are to be busy all day, it is 
best to dress at once for all. Wash as much as pos- 
sible, if you are not able to have a swim in the 
course of the day. Remember that the more skin 
you go over with water, and rub dry, the better for 
your health, Allow thus forty-five minutes for 
washing and dressing ; and with tolerable economy of 
time, and tact in arranging the materials and mode 
handily, it may be accomplished in that period to 
the fullest extent. A brisk action promotes the 
good, and prevents cold catching. A little exer- 
cise after this is both pleasant and beneficial. So to 
breakfast. A hearty breakfast is not merely agreeable 
but advisable. A moderate quantity of tea, not too 
strong, bread, and a little meat, make a palatable and 
a wholesome meal. Sit a while, and do not unneed- 
fully employ mind any more than body. At nine you 
will be in trim to take a little more exercise, pre- 
vious to going to work. After leaving work take 
exercise again, before dinner. If the time is un- 
avoidably long, a slight lunehcon is proper; but the 
exercise is necessary. Plain meat and bread, and 
some mild malt liquor is within the reach of most; 
but it is rather in what you avoid, than in what you 
obtain, that your safety lies. Avoid pastry, especially 
at cook-shops, avoid bad liquors, tainted meats, half- 
cooked vegetables, rich, but unintelligible soups, 
new bread, and all the other incarnate fiends of the 
eating-house and coffee-house. Do not exercise too 
soon after your dinner ; but do not indulge yourself 
with tea, till you have found an opportunity of 
having another bit of exercise, even if it oblige 
you to make your tea and supper one meal. Wash 
the hands and face, and clean the teeth; and so to 
bed. A man might accomplish all this for most of 
his days, and be the most attentive clerk in his 
counting-house. There are, alas ! businesses, we are 
too well aware, in which a man can do nothing of it ; 
in which he can barely snatch a scanty sleep. To 
such a man we cannot presume to offer advice. The 
burden of his labour is greater than human nature 
is fitted to bear; and if he bear it without com- 
plaint, it is more than can be expected ; or without 
cheating himself out of some unnatural consolation. 
But all should well bethink them before they under- 
take a kind of work that debars them from the com- 
mon privilege of their nature.—In the above very 
rough sketch of a day's regimen, we have supposed 
a moderate rate of labour, such as might be observed 
in an attorney's office ; and we have imagined all the 
usual difficulties in the way of health-sceking in all 
their force. Much has been done to improve this 
great city; much remains to be effected; and the 
health of the numbers confined within it is a consi- 
deration to be yet more considered than it has been. 
Not the mere prevention of pestilence, or guarding 
against the introduction of improper articles of food ; 
but the every-day average condition of health may 
be, and ought to be more cared for. London stands 
in a fine and healthy country; but bad customs and 
unpardonable neglects have paled the faces and soft- 
ened the thews of its people more generally than 
what are called “ the vices of a great city.” _ 


f From the Steam-Press of C,& W. REYNBLI, 14, 15, & 16 Little Pulteney street.} 


The city is airy; but even in this respect it might 
be bettered, by making the streets straighter, and 
more invariably at right angles with each other; the 
wind would thus have better play. Some improve- 
ments are wanted in the economy of the gases; and 
how much good would be done, by any suggestion 
for the consumption of the smoke of our coal fires ; 
instead of its making that solid, dry, squalid fog, 
perpetually hanging over our heads,—darkening the 
sun, blackening the buildings, soiling our lien, 
clogging the skin, and finding its hateful way even 
into our very lungs, meddling in the mysterious 
union of the air with our heart's blood, as it is sent 
newly living round our veins. Diet must depend 
rather upon the individuals themselves. In no other 
place, perhaps, can wholesomer food be procured. 
A little judgment alone is required, and a little 
abstinence in making the choice. A reform in 
the supply of water is now pending.* Cleanli- 
ness and exercise, too, in -practice, must depend 
upon the individual; but the opportunity is 
deplorably lacking for their convenient pursuit. 
Places for public games, cricket grounds, however 
expensive the land, should be formed. Nothing is 
more precious or cheaper than health, at whatever 
price it be bought. We do not expect that what we 
now say will absolutely transplant Lord’s into the 
Strand ; but in the improvements daily projecting, why 
should such important points be completely forgotten ? 
What a place might Trafalgar square be made for 
the children of the neighbourhood, at least, to play 
about in, if it were left open ! The policeman would 
no longer interfere with our old benefactor, the hoop, 
which we regret to see is no longer considered gen- 
teel, or fitted to the commercial propensities of the 
streets of London. But most of all is it in the 
power of society to make a real and effectual refor- 
mation, at little cost, with infinite benefit, in the 
observance of cleanliness. The poorest man should 
have a bath at his command, where he might per- 
form the necessary and delightful task of depurating 
his skin, while he enjoyed the admirable exercise of 
swimming. There are a few baths in London of 
different kinds, some of them tclerably, or even excel- 
lently, fitted up; but still, compared to the immense 
numbers of the population, they are few in number. 
Nor are they, generally speaking, conveniently placed. 
Peerless Pool is, perhaps, the only open bath we 
know of. It is very conveniently fitted with boxes, 
ata shilling entrance. There is a cheap side, where 
there are no boxes nor towels provided. The water 
is clear and temperate, rather colder than the Thames. 
In the river, which is generally very temperate, there 
are two floating baths. Cary’s is homely in the fitting 
up, but the keeper is civil and agreeable ; the charge 
is a shilling. The uther we have never visited. There 
are some plunging baths in London, in which the 
water is too cold for swimming, being only fitted for 


* We have in a former number noticed a pamphlet on 
the subject, sent jus from a company formed to supply 
London with pure soft spring water, from beneath the 
stratum of blue clay upon which London stands, It is one 
of the many improvements wanted in this powerful, but 
caceless city. If it be effected, the projectors will havé the 
honour of having done more general and lasting good than 
if they had founded a hospital. How we respect the me- 
mory of Sir Hugh Middleton! If the projectors of the 
present plan personally sacrifice less than the knight, they 
will have achieved more, and our gratitude must be in 
proportion to the benefit conferred. 
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a dive and out again immediately. We hgme seen 
none of them. The charge, we believe, is generally 
a shilling. We were sometime back shown a swim- 
ming bath, at the usug| charge, at the York Baths, 
in the New Baad ; bgt it was if fitted-up, andsmall. 
We do not kpe@w whether it ig gtill in the same state. 
The Sew River is a conyenient bath, bus it is only 
available late and early ; and the purposes to which 
the water is destined, make us scruple to recommend 
it. The open Thames itself concludes the list of 
cold baths we are acquainted with. ‘Phe water: is 
generally temperate ; but the laws against bathing 
in the open day; the scarcity of convenient places 
for any but strong swimmers, a class not very nu- 
merous in this unaquatic city, and the muddiness and 
uncleanly state it frequently is in, makes it a bath of 
doubtful merit, in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis. 

Of late years there have arisen some tepid swim- 
ming baths, There is one in the York road, over 
Westminster bridge, with a plentiful assortment of 
boxes, shut out from the steam of the bath, and, 
therefore, chilly in cold weather; but less unplea- 
santly oppressive than when the steam pursues you 
upon leaving the water. The attendant is civil and 
attentive. There is another and newer set of baths 
in the vicinity of the City Road, about half-way be- 
tween Islington and Finsbury. They consist of 
three baths :—a large tepid swimming bath with 
boxes round it. The bottom is inclined; one end 
therefore is shallow enough for boys, the other deep 
enough for men. The water is beautifully clear ; 
and the hall it is in particularly light and cheerful. 
The boxes have doors about as high up as one’s chin, 
@ green curtain completing the enclosure above. 
Next this is a cold swimming bath, with adoor com- 
municating between the two, so that a plunge in 
the cold water may complete the luxury of the 
warm bath. At the back of the building is the 
third bath, cold we believe, the length of the other 
two put together. The charge to the two first is a 
shilling; to the last sixpence, no towels being pro- 
vided. The attendants are particularly polite and 
attentive. We have enjoyed our swim there ex- 
tremely; our only objection is to the steam finding 
its way into the dressing-rooms; which obliges one 
to be in a sort of vapour bath (very trifling it is 
true), the whole time—undressing, bathing, and 
dressing. After the fatigue of swimming in the 
warm water, the feeling is rather oppressive and 
unpleasant, On the other hand, at the baths in 
the York road the boxes are very chilly, and a fit 
of shivering is not a very agreeable or proper termi- 
nation toa bathe. The boxes being shut out from 
the steam, but warmed by some other means, would 
be the perfection of the thing. 

But these baths are not centrally situated. The 
two best of the two kinds, Peerless Pool, and the 
baths in the City-Road, are the most remote. The 
charge, too, of a shilling, is oppressive to the pockets 
of many a man who enjoys a swim exceedingly ; 
even sixpence is too much for a great number to 
spend freely and frequently. What ~e particularly 
desire to see, are some large baths in the centre of 
the town, partly open, for summer—partly under 
cover, for winter, free to all classes. A proper 
superintendence might prevent all improper oceur- 
rences. A person might be allowed to attend for 
the hire of towels, to such as wished to save them- 
selves the trouble of bringing them. If such a bath 
could not be instituted by government, or some 
benevolent millionaire, still we think the undertak- 
ing would not be dangerous for a capitalist, if it 
were opened at a very moderate charge; provided it 
were large enough to eontain a paying numiber.* We 
have Penny Magazines; why not have penny baths ? 
A few penn’orths of cleanliness distributed in this 
way, would be worth all the gold in the city ; for 
gold is less precious than hcalth. 

* We have been told that the New River Com: eve 
fat So eg eS They Seni be very glad 


affor i. an inducement to bathers to leave their main 
Stream ndisturbed. 


OF OLD AGB’ 
TOWARDS THD OPINIONS OF THE 
YOUNG. _ i 


Zo the Editor of the Loxpon Jebpeacd f 


SineeIt isa very common practice with thog, who. 


have, ag they term it, “lived a few years im the 
world,” to sneer at the opinions of younger persons, 
without for a moment cansidgring whether they may 
not be delivered on subjects which the despised juniors 
may haye made their study, and of whieh consequent- 
rn taay be syppased to pogsess somelitele know- 
ledge. 


The practice is much to be deprecated. It proceeds, 
as I imagine, from very great self-conceit and pride, 
and is utterly inconsistent with christian charity ; en- 
gendering, as it must necessarily do, angry feelings, 
and tending greatly to lessen that very respect for old 
age which it is so injudiciously employed to foster. I 
once delivered an opinion, which happened to differ 
from the views of one considerably my senior, and 
was asked with a sneer, if I meant “ to set up my 
judgment against that of a man of double my own 
age?” Now, in these few words there are two assump- 
tion, which are false and absurd. The first: it is as- 
sumed that the stating one’s own opinion is setting 
it in opposition to that of another (it certainly is so 
in one sense); and the second is, that, doubled age gives 
increased knowledge. A little consideration will 
convince any one, that these two fallacies are assumed, 
though tacitly and indirectly. We will take the first 
of them and endeavour to show its absurdity; the 
second, I think, is too manifestly ridiculous to need 
much discussion. Opinion is defined to be “persua- 
sion of the mind without proof or certain knowledge ;” 
and I believe the word “judgment” was used in the 
same sense. The end and aim of delivering opinion 
is, or ought to be, the eliciting of truth. How lament- 
able it is, that when there can be but two motives 
for such proceeding, the search for truth or the sup- 
port of our own vanity, that our auditors should so 
generally choose to affix the base motive, forgetting 
that “charity thinketh no evil.” For my own part, 
I can honestly and truly state that I am always 
happy to be corrected when in error, and that the 
expression of my own views is made with a hope of 
advancing truth ; and such ought to be the aim of all 
whether young or old. 

With regard to the second assumption, I will con- 
cede that encreased age may bring its increase of 
knowledge; but not that it necessarily does so, 
This, and several other circumstances have induced 
me to doubt whether a young man has a right to any 
opinion at all on any subject ; for be it on what it may, 
it will most probably differ from that of some older 
person, and there is no doubt that our seniors would 
find it wonderfully convenient to instil such a belief ; 
it would be the establishing of an absolute monarchy, 
or rather despotism, exceedingly agreeable to the 
possessors of power. 

How much trouble would be saved, too! For in- 
stance, in a contested argument, instead of the tire- 
some process of explaining one’s reasons for such and 
such a statement, (this is often found very laborious, 
sometimes impossible!) or seeking for authority or 
precedent, the only authority necessary to be eon- 
sulted would be the Parish Register ; for I conceive 
that, as old age gives such wonderful exceilence, the 
older the man the wiser he must be. Perhaps they 
will grant us the right to possess, but not to state our 
opinions. How worthy a subject of inquiry is it, to 
ascertain the happy age at which they may be vented ! 
It must be confessed that considerable difficulties 
would attend such an investigation, for each person 
consulted would most probably consider his own the 
precise age at which the judgment is most. mature, 
and at which opinions must be the most worthy of 
going forth to the world. 

Truly worthy is old age of reverence, if that alone 


* ean give soundness of judgment, unaided by reading, 


study, or observation! Now, I contend, that old age, 
as such, has no claim on reverence. We respect old 
age, because we suppose that the aged man has borne 
much, has thought deeply, and that in him reason 
predominates over the passions. 








Kut is it not wisdom that we reverence, and not her 
shee? It should be so, and I believe will be found 
to be so; for reverse the case,—imagine the aged man 

digtingulahed by Bi vice# rather that M6 virtues,— 

were old age in ifself respectable, it wonild, i in some 
degree, rob these vices of theig Joathsomeness. Is it 
so? Na a vicious old age ismore abligerent than a 
vicious youth ; and could we mete out virtue as we 
measure goods, a given amount of virtue (if I may be 
allowed the expression) in the young is more re- 
spectable, more worthy of #everence, than when met 
with in the older man, in whom very many of those 
passions that so often lead the young astray, are dead. 
And so, likewise, with knowledge. This, I think, may 
serve to prove that, considered in the abstract, ald age 
has no just claim on reverence. Then, why the un- 
due weight claimed for the opinions of the old? why. 
the contempt so often, I grieve to say, manifested to- 
wards those of the young? Their opportunities for 
obtaining information, their. industry in availing 
themselves of them, or their abilities, are very sel- 
dom taken into consideration ; their judgment is that 
of the young ; and, as such, is at once condemned. 
Two men are toiling in the gold mine,—that mine 
which produces the imperishable gold of knowledge ; 
an inquirer comes, anxious to know which of them 
has accumulated the greatest store. Does he question 
them of their age? Does he look on the grey hairs of 
the one and the youthful appearance of the other, to 
aid him? No; he questions them of their labours, he 
seeks to know which it is that hath laboured for the 
longest time, and with the greatest diligence, in that 
mine of wealth. It may be the younger, it may be 
the elder man whose store is the greater. But be it 
which it may, he will have owed all to his diligence 
and labour, and not to his years. 


Should we not at once condemn the inquirer, were 
he to say, “this man’s years are double the years of 
the other—his store must be greater, he must be richer 
in the produce of this mine?” 


When we purchase jewels, do we ask the character 
of him from whom we buy them? Is not our first care 
to ascertain their own value? Why should we not 
estimate opinions by their real merit, without refer- 
ence to the age of the utterer? Were we but earnest 
in the pursuit of truth, rather than in the support of 
our own narrow views, we should then value whatever 
tends to elicit it—whether uttered by young or old, 


There is another statement sometimes advanced 
by those who contend for this immoderate reverence 
for age, which is—-‘‘ that even the savages possess that 
feeling.” It will hardly do to institute the comparison 
between savage and civilized life; and, generally speak- 
ing, I think it shows weakness in a cause when we 
are obliged to defend it by advancing statements of 
“what others would do or are doing,’ or what others 
would think. Ifthere is no better reason for reveren- 
cing old age (I mean unduly) in civilized life, than 
that even savages do so, the case is in adeplorablecon> 
dition. I suppose no man will contend that old 
people should be killed and eaten as soon as they are 
unable to exert themselves, and yet “even savages do 
so.” The argument in the onejcase is just. as. good as 
in the other, but the conclusion we arrive at is some- 
what more startling. 


However, we will endeavour to prove that the rea- 
sons for this reverence, however cogent im savage 
life, do not apply to civilized nations. We know: that, 
in uncivilized nations, knowledge depends principally 
on individual experience: they have no books, their 
oral traditions tend but little to the advancement of 
the knowledge they require, which is almost confined 
to that of the arts of life, unting, fishing, &c. &c., 
which require time and praetise to bring to perfec- 
tion. But here again the respeet and reverence-are 
paid to knowledge. But how different the case is 
with us! The young may profit by the accumulated 
wisdom of ages, and their knowledge on any subject 
may be as extensive as that of the old. Why not ascer~ 
tain if it be, instead of rejecting their sentiments 
at once? It is true that the old man may know more 
than the young, but he does not vecessarily do s0- 
Let me not be misunderstood.—I am far from ad- 
vocating any diminution of rational reverence for 
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old age; let us respect all so long as their conduct © 


entitles them to that respect, and value opinions 
according to their own merit. Cc 

*,* We think, with our correspondent, ‘that the 
aged often assume too much on the score “f their su- 
periority of knowledge. When they do so, they 
surely refute their pretensions by the very fact of do- 
ing it. On the other hand, it is no unreasonable 
assumption, to take for granted that, in proportion to 
men’s experience, they are generally better informed. 
The great point is, to arrogate on neither side; to 
listen to the old with respect, and the young with 
complacency. 

a 


SHARACTBERS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXIV.—THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


Turs is little more than the first outlines of a comedy 
loosely sketched in. It is the story of a novel drama- 
tised with very little labour or pretension ; yet there 
are passages of high poetical spirit, and of inimitable 
quaintoess of humour, which are undoubtedly Shak- 
speare’s, and there is throughout the conduct of the 
fable, a careless grace and felicity which marks it for 
his. One of the editors (we believe, Mr Pope) remarks 
in a marginal note to the * Two Gentlemen of Verona’ 
—It is observable (I know not for what cause) that 
‘the style of this comedy is less figurative, and more 
natural and unaffected than the greater part of this 
author’s, though supposed to be one of the first he 
wrote.” Yet so little does the editor appear to have 
made up his mind upon this subject, that we find the 
following note to the very next (the second) scene. 
*€ This whole scene, like many others in these plays 
(some of which I believe were written by Shakspeare, 
and others interpolated by the players), is composed of 
the lowest and most trifling conceits, to be accounted 
for only by the gross taste of the age he lived ins 
Populo ut placerent. wish I had authority to leave 
them out, but I have done all I could, set a mark of 
reprobation upon them, throughout this edition.” It 
is strange that our fastidious critic should fall so soon 
from praising to reprobating. The style of the familiar 
parts of this comedy is indeed made up of conceits— 
low they may be for what we know, but then they are 
not poor, but rich ones. The scene of Launce with his 
dog (not that in the second, but that in the fourth act) 
is a perfect treat in the way of farcical drollery and in- 


~vention ; nor do we think Speed’s manner of proving 


his master to be in love deficient in wit or sense, 
though the style may be criticised as not simple enough 
for the modern taste. 


: Vatentine. Why, how know you that I am in 
love? 

Sreep. Marry, by these special marks: first, you 
have learned, like Sir Protheus, to wreathe your arms 
like a mal-content, to relish a love-song like a robin- 
red-breast, to walk alone like one that had the pesti- 
lence, to sigh like a school-boy that had lost his A B C, 
‘to weep like a young wench that had lost her grandam, 
‘to fast like one that takes diet, to watch like one that 
fears robbing, to speak puling like a beggar at Hallow- 
mas. You were wont, whea you laughed, to crow like 
a cock; when you walked, to walk like one of the 
lions ; when you fasted, it was presently after dinuer ; 
when you looked sadly, it was for want of money ; and 
now ~~ are metamorphosed with a mistress, that when 
I look on you, I can hardly think you my master. 


The tender scenes in this play, though not so highly 
wrought as in some others, have often much sweetness 
‘of sentiment and expression. There is something 
pretty and playful in the conversation of Julia with 
her maid, when she shows such a disposition to coquetry 
about receiving the letter from Protheus; and her bee 
haviour afterwards and her disappointment, when she 
finds him faithless to his vows, remind us at a distance 
-of Imogen’s tender constancy. Her answer to Lucetta, 
who advises her against following her lover in disguise, 
as a beautiful piece of poetry. 

me oon 4 I do not seek to quench your love’s 
But qualify the fire’s extremest rage, 
Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason. 


Jutta. The more thou damm'st it up, the more it 
burns ; 


The current that with gentle murmur glides, 


ae ——. 


Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatie ntly doth rage ; 
But when his fair pe ar P not Sele _ 
ao makes sweet music with th’ enamell’d stones, 

ving agentle kiss to e e 

He overtaketh in his silos” 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean.* 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course ; 

I'll be as patient as a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 

Till the last step have brought me to my love ; 

And there I'll rest, as after much turmoil, 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

If Shakspeare indeed had written only this and 
other passages in the * Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ he 
would almost have deserved Milton's praise of him— 

“ And sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warbles his native wood-notes wild.” 


But as it is, he deserves rather more praise than this. 


a 


THE SPIRIT’S SUMMONS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF APEL.. 

( For the London Journal. ) 
A seavtirut Spring day had tempted Julia and her 
friends to enter into the open air. ‘ What a pity 
that our Antonia cannot accompany us!” cried she 
at every new discovered charm with which reviving 
Nature met her eye. “She is over careful of her- 
self;” said Meta, “« Who could be injured by the noble 
and refreshing breezes of Spring? As for myself, I 
regard Spring in the light of acheerful youth, a kind 
of Cupid, but not so fantastical or so artful; on the 
contrary, fresh and joyous from the very depths of 
his heart. Tell me, woulda violet, or even a humble 
crocus bloom, if it coddled itself up in this manner ? 
I am right,—am I not, Griinewald?” 

“ One plant is earlier than another, Mamsell,” 
replied the gardener; “ For example, were I to take 
an orange-tree from the conservatory before St Pan- 
cras or St Sewatius’ day, I should meet with sorry 
success. Even now, many a crocus is frozen by the 
coldness of the nights, while an adonis endures frost 
and snow, and blooms among them with increased 
vigour.” 

The young ladies Jaughed. ‘“ There’s a lecture for 
you,” said Julia. “I will tell it to Antonia, who 
keeps her Adonis much too warm.” 

“ That is unnecessary,” continued the gardener, 
still misunderstanding; “ it will soon wither, if it is 
too closely tended.” 

“ To speak seriously,” said Julia, as she walked on, 
** I think Antonia has rather stopped at home on 
account of her whimsical lover, than by reason of her 
head-ache, though she certainly does belong to the 
number of those tender flowers who cannot venture 
into the world without the special protection of two 
Saints. The gentleman may be gallant enough, but 
he does not understand the treatment of a being so 
delicate as Antonia.” 

“ He should not be my husband,” added Cecilia ; 
“T cannot make out why Antonia cleaves to him_ in 
the manner she does.” ; 

“ They both cause me many an uneasy moment,” 
returned Julia. “ I would wager that Antonia does 
not love him, and that her fanciful resignation is no 
more than an overstraining of her feelings. She 
forces herself to this love, and I can foresee no issue 
but a sorrowful one to such a connexion.” 

“ But who compels her?” asked Meta. “ It is 
her own choice, is it not 2” 

“ She is certainly not compelled by any one,” re- 
plied Julia with a sigh—“ but does compulsion only 
take place when one is teased by a father or a 
guardian? You both know Antonia as well as I? 
She feels herself bound to Normann because she 
thinks she must love him, because she once loved 
him, or, perhaps rather, because she fancied so.” 

f “ I thought,” said Cecilia, “ that she had given a 
promise to that effect to a person on his death-bed.” 

“ And that was the case,” said Julia; “but as I 
well know, even this was unnecessary; for had it not 
been so, she would still have felt herself bound to 
Normann. She fancies that by her hasty inclination 


* The river wanders at its own sweet will. 
Wordsworth. 


towards him, she committed a crime against her first 
love, which must now be atoned for by a lasting and 
patient attachment.” 

“* But you must confess,” interrupted Meta, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘that Antonia drives these fancies mach too 
far. No man can desire such sacrifices as she makes. 
Who could wish that on account of a transient inclina- 
tion which she has felt towards a avan, she should re- 
sign herself to him, and thus waste away her youth, 
her gaiety, and, in short, her whole life? I could not 
remain in her situation. With a hearty resolution, I 
would soon free myself.” 


“ We could all do it, dear Meta,” returned Julia, 
“provided we could be in Antonia’s situation, without, 
at the same time, being Antonia herself. Besides, 
consider that it is probable that our situations are form~ 
ed according to ourselves, and that, ierefore, it might 
be impossible for us to be in Antonia’s situation, and to 
act according to our own characters and dispositions. 
What the gardener said just now, respecting the 
flowers, is the case also with us. ‘ Were I a rose,’ perhaps 
the crocus thinks, ‘in the first days of spring I would 
rival the apple blossoms ;’ yet, if it were a rose, it 
would act as a rose, and conceal its tender buds. I 
feei that I could not act like Antonia, but I can appre- 
ciate the tenderness of her disposition—Yes, I know 
that if I called her extremely amiable, I should yet say 
far too little. Her character is the living tone of an 
harmonicon. I would not have every instrument an 
harmonicon ;* but, nevertheless, is not that instrument 
excellent to the highest degree—nay, almost un- 
earthly 7” 

‘* This is the cause of Antonia playing the harmoni- 
con in so heavenly a style,” said Alicia ; “‘ yet she 
plays it butseldom now. I think I have not heard a 
tune from her in a year.” 

€ Nor I, either,” remarked Julia ; “ nor, indeed, any 
oneelse. Since the death of her Ewald, it is in vain I 
ask her for the least song. She always puts me off with 
promises that I shall again hear her play, but yet she 
always defers it from one time to another. Lately, I 
wished her to play a passage which I could not master, 
but even that was refused.” 


 Perchance it makes her too melancholy,” said 
Cecilia. ‘‘ I always avoid speaking to her of Ewald; 
notwithstanding, Iam utterly unacquainted with the 
nature of that connexion. You can give us some ex- 
planation, Julia ;' at least, if it be no secret.” 

“Ewald,” began Julia, “was, according to my 
views, a man as unfit for Antonia as Normann. He 
resembled her more in tenderness, but he wanted that 
firmness by which such én etherial being as Antonia 
should be supported, in order to be happy ; and this 
very want caused the unhappy turn in her fate. They 
were enamoured of each other, I might say, not as 
human beings, but as spirits, and they carried their feel- 
ings and fancy to such a pitch, that Ewald, at least, 
to whom, perhaps, this exaltation was not so natural as 
to Antonia, at times seemed to become giddy. At this 
period, Normana, Ewald’s university friend, first knew 
Antonia, and this acquaintance was soon followed by 
the most ardent love on his part. Antonia, perhaps, 
might have felt -a transient inclination towards Nor- 
mann, while she lived, but too much, in Ewald ; and I 
am convinced that what sh: felt for the former was no 
more than friendship and esteem, which, indeed, none 
can deny to his firm and decided character. Ewald 
soon became aware of Normann’s love ; he even fancied 
that he could discern in Antonia a secret passion for the 
latter ; and under the influence of exaggerated feelings, 
which were heightened by an illness, he resolved to re- 
nounce his beloved in favour of his friend. He wrote 
a most fantastical letter to both, then lost his senses, 
and probably hastened his end by the immoderate use 
of violent remedies. Both Antonia and Normann were 
present at his death, and on this occasion the expiring 
man, perhaps with consciousness, perhaps inspired by 
a delirious fancy, joined their hands, then asked Anto- 
nia for a song on the harmonicon, and while she was 
playing he breathed his last. Hence, from that time, 


* The word ‘ Harmonicon’ here conveys more than it 
does in England; our Harmonicon is little more than a 
toy, while] this, in fact, means what we call ‘ Musical 
Glasses.’ 
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she bas been unwilling to play on the instrument, which 
reminds her of the death of her lover.” 

+‘ But you must play us something,” said both her 
fciends, “and that to-night. There is an harmonicon 
in the house—besides, the evening air will soon become 
too damp and cold for the garden.” 

Julia promised to grant their request, and the three 
friends, after wandering afew times more through the 
garden, hastened into the parlour, which was enlivened 
and warmed by a blazing fire. 

‘No lights, no lights,” cried Meta, as the servant 
brought in candles—“ the fire is enough, and the har- 
monicon sounds best in the dark.” 

Upon this the two girls seated themselves on a sofa, 
at some distaoce, and pressed close to each other in the 
darkness, while Julia opened her instrument, and made 
the necessary preparations for playing. 

“« Optical illusions should be introduced with the 
souad of an barmonicon,” said Cecilia; ‘‘the very 
preparations before one hears a tone, make one fearful 
-—the rustling of the sponge upon the glasses, the faint 
glimmer of these, if a light is reflected on them, all 
seems a kind of annuanciation that something strange is 
about to enter.” 

Julia struck the first tone. She made it slowly swell, 
and gradually united it with full harmonising tones. 
At this moment both the girls sprang from the sofa with 
a loud scream. 

Julia looked round, and would have reproved them, 
but cousin Arnold, who nad walked in lightly not to 
disturb her, appeased her rising anger, and both the 
girls, who had taken him for a ghost, were well 
laughed at. 

“Now,” said Arnold, “they will say the same of 
you, fair Julia, as they do of Antonia, that your pray~ 
ing on the harmonicon raises spirits. Fortunately, the 
spirits which you charm are not of so ghostly a nature 
as Antonia’s.” 

“ Antonia’s ?” repeated Julia,“ what do you mean?” 

**T will not vouch for it,” said Arnold, “but it is 
whispered that when Antonia plays on the harmonicon, 
a shade comes up to her and sighs.” 

* Ewald’s shade, certainly!” cried Meta, 

“That I do not know,” answered he; “ probably 
no more Ewald’s than any one else’s. However, the 
story tells well; a power to attract spirits can be easily 
ascribed to the spiritual harmonicon.” 

“Especially as played by Antonia,” added Julia. 
“Her tone is more spiritual than the mere tone of the 
spiritual harmonicon. It is, one may say, quite incor- 
poreal, and seems like a sound from another world. 
I, at least, have heard such a tone from none but her.” 

* So say all,” returned Arnold with gallantry, “ who 
have never been so happy as to hear the fair Julia. 
May I entreat you ?” 

He pointed to the open harmonicon. 

** Not this evening,” said Julia. ** You have fright- 
ened me with your ‘story of the shadow raised by 
Antonia’s harmonicon ; and it is strange that Antonia 
has not been induced to play for some time past.” 

“Indeed !’’ ejaculated Arhold. “ I heard that this 
very evening she promised this treat to a circle of 
Normann’s friends.” 

“Impossible!” cried Julia, “ or else the unfeeling 
man has tormented the poor yielding creature with his 
wilfulness. Poor Antonia! he does not even spare 
her to-day, when she already feels pain enough with- 
out this.” 

Arnold and the girls again conducted Julia to the 
harmonicon, and entreated her to play. 

** You annoy me,” said she; ‘‘it is, indeed, with 
fear that I place myself at the instrument, as if I my- 
self should invoke spirits ; and when I think that, per- 
haps at this very moment, Antonia is sitting at the 
harmonicon with a heart full of anguish, and is in vain 
begging to be spared her pains, this causes a feeling to 
come over me that makes my hands tremble, and cramps 
my feet. You will be badly entertained by my 
playing.” 

She began a serious passage with Jong sustained 
tones, which strangely echoed in the wide and empty 
room. She then wished to turn it into a choral song, 

but it seemed as if she could not hit upon the right air ; 
for she played melodies which were indeed similar, but 
she could not sustain the proper one. 


Cecilia reminded her of this. 

“ I know it well,” sid Julia; “ this chorus has often 
been played by Antonia, but to-day I feel as if afraid 
of the meiody, though it is always sounding in my ears 
from the first of the morning. However, it must do 
for the present.”” 

She ended with loud notes, and then arose. 

** What a beautiful sound there is in the room!” 
cried Cecilia, 

« What is that?” asked Julia shuddering. 


The glasses still trembled and gave asound. It 
was as atone raised by the breath of the wind; it 
swelled lightly, and melted away into whispers. 

« God in Heaven!” cried Julia aloud, “« Antonia’s 
tones, her choral song! the harmonicon is playing 
of itself.” 

The echo dissolved itself into a light and passing 
melody. Julia fainted away into the arms of her 
friends. She maintained, when she again became 
conscious, that the harmonicon had of itself played 
Antonia’s favourite air, which had been heard by 
Ewald in his last moments. The others had cer- 
tainly heard a strange vibration from the glasses, and 
even a sort of melody ; but in the confusion excited 
by Julia’s ery, they were rendered incapable of 
closely distinguishing the singular tones. Arnold 
maintained that an Eolian harp which stood on the 
floor above, had given the sounds; but, on examina- 
tion, they found that its strings were broken. 

In an uneasy mood they went to thetown. Julia, 
though faint and terror, hastened to Antonia, found 
and that the warning had not deceived her. Antonia 
had been unable to resist the urgent entreaties; she 
had played the fatal air, which Julia so carefully 
shunned. At the seeond verse she had fallen back 
with a faint screem, and no endeavours could recall 
her to life. 

It was said that Normann, a few minutes previ- 
ously, had been seen gazing at an adjacent door with 
eyes fixed with terror; but before the company could 
interrogate him, Antonia’s fate diverted their atten- 
tion, and they only thought of the dying one. After- 
wards he avoided all questions; but still it was sup- 
posed that the strange power which had summoned 
Antonia from this life, had not been unperceived by 
him. J. O. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFS. 
NO. LXXXVII.—STORY OF RENEE CORBEAU, 
( Translated from the French by Charlotte Smith.) 


A young man, a native of Séez in Normandy, of noble 
yer studied the law at Angers. He there saw 

enée Corbeau, the daughter of a tradesman of the 
town, and under a promise of marriage seduced her, 
Her situation was soon such as made it necessray to 
acquaint her parents with her engagement ; who sought 
for means to oblige her lover to perform those promises 
which had induced Renée to listen to him. 

-Doubting that he would, if possible, evade them, the 
p#rents thought it might be necessary to employ artifice, 
They, therefore, pretended to take a journey ; and as 
soon as they believed the lovers were together, returned 
suddenly upon them, and, reproaching the young man 
with having seduced their daughter, insisted instantly 
ou his making the only reparation in his power by sign- 
ing acontract of marriage, with which a notary was 
prepared, who was ready in the house. The young 
man signed the deed; but feeling himself unworthily 
treated, in being thus surprised into an engagement 
which he had never refused to perform, he went imme- 
diately to his father,to whom he related all that had 
happened. The father, yet more enraged than the son, 
persuaded him to take priest's orders, as the only way 
to: avoid completing a marriage so dishonourable, and 
sc contrary to his interest; and this advice he hastily 
embraced. The unfortunate girl, thus abandoned by 
her faithless lover, commenced, together with her pa- 
Tents, a suit against him for seduction. He was in 
egnsequence arrested, and the affair was brought before 
tie parliament at Paris. 

*The sentence, after long pleading on both sides, was 
that the young man should either marry Renée Corbeau 
ot be beheaded : as his being a priest made the former 
impossible, he was to suffer death. 

He was delivered to the executioner ; the fatal mo- 
ment was at hand, and the priest attended to perform 
the last duties—when Renée Corbeau flew to the place 
where his judges were yet sitting, and, making her way 
through the crowd, besought permission to speak, and 
@ moment’s suspension of the dreadful punishment 
about to be inflicted on her lover. 


The judges, struck with her beauty and distress, con~ 
sented to hear her—and with the simple and affecting 
eloquence of nature, she pleaded for his life. She re- 

resented, that they undoubtedly thought her more un- 
sma than guilty, since they punished with death him 
who was supposed to have betrayed her; but that such 
a sentence, far from repairing her misfortune, would 
render it irreparable, by taking from her the only per-, 
son who could restore her honour ; and, instead of 
doing ler justice, would condemn her to tears and re- 
morse for the rest of her life; and would leave her to 
endless regret, when she reflected, that her fatal love 
had been the occasion of, his death, for whom only she 
wished to live. ; 

She besought those among her judges, who had ever 
been sensible of the force of love, to put themselves 
for a moment in her situation, and to reflect what they 
would themselves suffer, where they to be deprived of 
the object of their affection, by a cruel death, aud to 
know themselves the occasion of it ;—“* For it is,” said 
she, ** T who have armed the iron hand of law against 
him—'tis I who am his executioner—and ‘tis I who, in- 
finitely more unhappy than he is, am condemned to 
exist under infamy, and to carry with me to the grave 
the dreadful reflection of having murdered him by the 
excess of my attachment.” 

Though the holy orders into which he had entered 
prevented his marrying her, she represented that they 
had been compulsive , and made only through fear of a 
violent and imperious father: but that a dispensation 
might be obtained to dissolve them. She, therefore, 
implored the judges to suspend the execution of the 
sentence for a time, that her lover might take measures 
to annul his religious vows, and become her husband. 

The court, affected by her tears and despair, were 
induced to grant a respite for six months; and as @ 
legate from the Pope was expected in France, she 
flattered herself she would obtain from him permission 
for her lover to renounce the ecclesiastical habit and 
marry her, 

But the Cardinal de Medicis, who was the legate: 
that soon after arrived, was so irritated against the 
young man, for having sacrilegiously embraced holy 
orders, only to evade an engagement which bis honour 
and his conscience, as well as every human law, urged 
him to fulfil, that he absolutely refused to grant the dis- 
pensation; and the unhappy Renée Corbeau was 
again driven to despair. Henry the Fourth, that ex- 
cellent monarch, was then on the throne; his ears 
were ever open to the complaints of his subjects; and 
when youth and beauty pleaded, there was Iitile doubt 
of redress from his compassion, though his justice was 
silent. Renée Corbeau threw herself at the King’s feet, 
and the king, interested by herfigure and situation, very 
soon suffered himselt to be prevailed upon. He order- 
ed that a dispensation might be granted ; it was imme- 
diately expedited, and the lover, thus snatched from 
impending destruction, was married to his mistress. 
They lived together many years in the most perfect 
union ; the husband always remembering, with the 
tenderest gratitude, that he owed his life, and the 
honour of his family, to the affection and attachment of 
his wife. 

a 


TABLH TALE. 


FINE SIMILE, 

The husband smiled in delight upon his wife; and 
when she had retired and left the friends together, it 
seemed to Arthur that the star of evening was quenched, 
and Wilmot could not refrain from talking of ber for an 
hour. Shifting fancies and wild emotions had all been 
assimilated by his love and wedlock, into a steady and 
integral portion of his nature ; as the vague sand-bank, 
weltering at the will of gales and waters, and on 
which nothing of more stable reality can rest, than 
some bright storm-vision, may be fixed into a eape of 
solid earth, supported by rocks of coral, and covered 
with gardens and forests, peopled with the creatures of 
paradise.— Arthur Coningsby. 

PICKLING OF MEAT. 

Professor Rafiensque denounces the use of salt- 
petre in brine, tatepded for the preservation of flesh 
to be kept for food. That part of the saltpetre 
which is absorbed by the meat, he says, is nitric acid, 
or aquafortis—a deadly poison. Animal flesh, pre- 
vious to the addition of pickle, consists of gelatinous 
and fibrous substances, the former only possessing a 
nutricious virtue. This gelatin is destroyed by the 
chymical action of salt and saltpetre; and, as the 
professor remarks, the meat becomes as different a 
substance from what it should be, as leather is from 
the raw hide before it is subjected to the process of 
tanning. He ascribed to the pernicious effects of 
the chymical change, all the diseases which are 
common to mariners and others, who subsist princi- 
pally on salted meat, such as scurvy, sore gums, de- 
cayed teeth, ulcers, &c., and advises a total abandon- 
ment of the use of saltpetre in the making of pickle 
for beef, pork, &c.; the best substitute for which, 
he says, is sugar, a small quantity rendering the 
meat sweeter, more wholesome, and equally as dura- 
ble. This statement ought to be made known to 
all, and recommended to farmers, butchers, packers 
of sea’ provisions, and all the people who, owing to 
their residence from townis and villages, or from other 
causes, are in the habit of curing their own meat. | 
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THE LIFE OF MACKINTOSH. 
( Continued from No. 77.) 

In February 1810, Lady Mackintosh and the children 
embarked for England, the health of the latter re- 
quiring their departure from a tropical climate. 
On this occasion Sir James accompanied the party 
as far as to Ceylon, where he remained for some 
weeks, Writing in his journal, which as usual was 
addressed to his wife, immediately after bidding them 
farewell, he-says, “ After I had seen you wave your 
hand from the window of the ‘ Cambrian,’ (the 
ship in which they had sailed), I made a melancholy 
breakfast on board the ‘ Prince of Wales,’ and reached 
Mr Woods, being alone, about ten. The death-like 
separation which has now taken place, subdues and 
silences me; I was then oppressed with a feeling 
that I was left in a friendless hemisphere; many 
apprehensions rushed on my mind of the dangers to 
which I had exposed the little party who were the 
chief objects of my affection. I passed a morning 
rather bitter than melancholy.” The same feelings 
come upon him with still more depressing weight 
when he returns to his solitary home at Bombay. 
« On coming here,” he writes, “ the solitude of the 
library and nursery struck a deadly cold into my 
heart, and I have since laboured under a weight 
which, as it cannot be permanent, it would be cruel 
in me to attempt to describe.” A few days after he 
received letters from his little emigrants, “ les petits 
emigrés,” as he calls them. “I was just,” he says, 
“ guing to record the history of my visit to the 
Minden, though it had given me a headache, when 
Bema brought me to the library sofa, where I was 
lying, a packet, with your hand-writing on the back. 
Tt was perhaps « minute before I could open it. I 
shall not describe my feelings on the perusal ; but I 
can very honestly say that I wept. Whether your 
cheerfulness be real, or generously assumed for my 
sake, I rejoice at it in either’ case; and indeed, I 
am not very sure on which supposition I ought to 
rejoice most.” From this time his exile seems to 
have lost to him whatever had till now made it en- 
durable. Not only his spirits drooped, but his health 
gave way under his longing to rejoin those with 
whom his whole heart was. We shall throw together 
a few more extracts from the Diary, which will show 
the state of his feelings :— 

“ May 30th.—On reading the Journal, I find it 
frivolous and dull; but I shall not on that account 
either suppress it, or discontinue the practice in 
future. It is frivolous and dull, because frivolous 
and dull events alone occur in my life. But as you 
will rather wish the picture of my life than a display 
of talent, it will be more interesting to you than that 
which would be thought most interesting by the 
world at large. I shall jog on with faithful stu- 
pidity, journalizing the events, or rather non-events, 
which, as you well know, compose a Bombay life. . . 
I know not what to say to my poor bodies, but that 
their father luves them; and that if they never see 
him, they will owe affection to his memory. ... 
Captain Hamilton, who goes by this ship, will de- 
liver the journal into your hands. I need not beg 
you to be civil to him. He will be able to tell you 
the state of Tarala, morning and evening, four months 
after you have left it, I hope for ever. See, as often 
as you can, every body who is coming here, that I 
may hear from them how you and the poor bodies 
are, and how you all look. The stupidest person 


who has seen you will be a messenger from the Gods 
to me.” 

“ June 16.—I am pleased with Mrs Opie’s 
mention, (in her Memoirs of her Husband, prefixed 
to his Lectures,) but I reflect with some melancholy 
feelings of anger at mysclf, that I ought not to have 
been this day in a condition to be gratified by this 
secondary fame.” 

“ July 7th.—Received in the forenoon one case of 
books. You recollect that the opening of a case of 
books was one of my half-yearly delights. Even 
that is abated by my having no one to sympathize 
with me.” 

“ August 3lst—In reading the journal of a poor 
@eporté, of 1797, (Voyage a Cayenne, par Pilhon,) 
I found some of his keenest sufferings in the middle 
of April 1798, when I was a happier man than I 
am now. Many circumstances crowded upon my 
memory; but these times will come again.” 
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“ September 20th.—A headache in the morning, 
which unfitted me for reading any book more serious 
than ‘Les Querelles de Famille,” by Auguste Le 
Fontaine; it is not of the lowest order of novels; 
and I read it with more than ordinary interest, from 
constantly thinking that you would read it in five 
months, as I am to send it home. Every mark of 
my pencil seemed to be an intercourse between us.” 


At the close of this year he set out on an excursion 
through the northern part of the Deccan, in the course 
of which he visited the cities of Aurungabad, and 
Dowlutabad, and the celebrated caves of Ellora. 


It is not till after this that we find the first 
mention in the journal of his project"of writing 
the History of England from the Revolution, al- 
though it has, we believe, been commonly thought 
that his preparations for that great undertaking had 
occupied much of his leisure during all the time he 
was India. On the 2nd of February, 1811, we find 
him writing: “I indulge in projects as to the mode 
of going home; what I should like best, is to go 
overland, which is, I fear, impossible; the voyage 
from here to Calcutta is, you know, quick at the be- 
ginning of the monsoon; I have some thoughts of 
going there. Numerous Americans come to Cal- 
cutta; in one of them I might go to take a glance 
at American juries, elections, &c., which are much 
in my line. If that plan, or rather project, fails, I 
shall get, in some way or other, to the Isle of France, 
and trust to fortune to get on to the Cape, &c. If 
I write the History of England, the sight of America 
would be useful. I suspect, after all, that I have a 
better chance of being an historian than a lawgiver ; 
and perhaps the first is the most suitable to my 
character, and the most conducive to my happiness, 
but I shall always have a hankering after the last.” 

The project, indeed, is spoken of here as if it 
were not altogether new to the person addressed ; 
but it is not till some days after that we find it assum- 
ing a definite form. Under date of the fifteenth of this 
month, we have the following characteristic entry ; 
—“ Finished first volume of ‘ Tindal’s Continuation of 
Rapin,’ in which I see the necessity of a new History, 
the means of writing it, and I think, the high degree 
of interest of which it is susceptible. Abridgments 
of the History of Louis XIV, of the Regency, of 
Maria Theresa, of Frederic, of the Suppression of 
the Jesuits, of America, of India, will be splendid 
episodes, and yet necessary parts. It appears to 
me to be a very great subject; and, if I were 
well engaged in it, I believe it would console me for 
exclusion from public life. There is, however, this 
great difference between them; I have activity of 
mind fully equal to those efforts of a day’ which 
politics require; but I have some doubts whether I 
have industry for that long labour which the com- 
position of a great work demands. Public life is 
more sure to rouse my indolence; private study is 
more suited to my character, deficient in vigour. 
These reasons will not influence the decision—the 
choice will be made by chanee.” On the i7th he 
adds—* Finished King William's reign in Tindal. 
My convietion is that an entirely new view of his 
character and policy is necessary to the truth of His- 
tory. The complicated nature of the affairs of a state, 
in modern times, renders the composition of history 
more diffieult than before. It is not easy to weave 
domestic and foreign affairs into one narrative. Par- 
liamentarv debates, foreign war, colonial hostilities, 
factions at home, will scarcely be links of one story"; 
yet they must be made so. Voltaire, by throwing 
them into separate chapters, has in fact, treated the 
difficulty as insuperable. I must read with care, 
Machiavelli, Davila, and Guicciardini, as observers 
of human nature, and models of his‘orical compo- 
sition. I become every day fonder of my historical 
project. I have something of that mixture of litera- 
ture and business which must be allowed to be the 
best education for an historian.” 

The following are some further extracts :— 


“ April 23d.—It is now about twenty years since I 
published my answer to Burke. It was not a bril- 


liant dawn, but it promised a better day; we are 
now in the afternoon.” 

“ July Ist.—A bleak and gloomy monsoon day. 
You have reached 

Cresselley’s ‘ parent dome ; 

But me not destined such delights to share.’ ' 
Cicero said to Pompey, You should never have 
coalesced with Caesar, or never quarelled with him! 
The first would have been honourable, the second 
prudent. Certainly, a friend might say to me, you 
should either never have come to India, or have 
stayed there three years longer.” 


From the rapidly failing state of his health, it fhad 
become necessary that he should leave the country 
even without waiting the arrival of a new Recorder 
from Engiand ; appiication was therefore made to’ Sir 
John Newboit, one of the Judges ‘of the Supreme 
Court at Madras, to officiate as Recorder of Bom- 
bay during the interval. On the 23d of September 
he writes: ‘ The carriage is at the door, to carry me 
(probably) to the last civil court which I shall hold 
in this’ island, or, perhaps, any where else. My 
judicial existence approaches to a close. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most respectable conditions of 
human life; it has not to me been one of the hap- 
piest; but besides that this has been my own fault, 
I think, if I were to remain here, the future part of 
my Recordership would be much more undisturbed 
than the first. If I had stronger passions, or a 
weaker understanding, I should be liable to wrap 
myself in the conceit that my own conduct has been 
perfection. If I had a more cautious prudence, and 
a firmer character, I might, even at this late period 
of life, correct my future conduct by a review of 
the past. As it is, I have an unavailing and painful 
insight into my own faults.” At last, under date of 
the Ist of October, we come to the following entry : 
— “I now live upon medicine.—I tremble for 
Newbolt’s answer.—About five o'clock in the even- 
ing, I received a short note from Newbolt, announc- 
ing that he would take his passage by the ‘ Pied- 
montaise,’ Captain Dawson, which was to leave 
Madras in eight days. It is now, therefore, certain, 
if we both live, that I shall see you in April; and 
that I am to deliver, instead of sending, this journal. 
This is a joyful, and yet awful moment.” 

Sir James left Bombay on the morning ‘of the 
10th of November; reached the Cape on the 6th of 
January, 1812; and on the 25th of Aoril landed at 
Weymouth. He continued his Journal-during the 
voyage—and the extracts from the remainder of it 
that are here printed extend to above a hundred 
pages. It is principally a record of his readings and 
studies. One of the entries is: —“ 14th December. 
It has happened, by the merest accident, that the 
trial of Peltier is among the books in the cabin. 
But when I recollect the way in which you saw me 
opposed to Perceval, on the 2Ist of February, 1803, 
(the day of the trial) ; and when I compare his pre- 
sent situation, whether at the head of an administra- 
tion, or an opposition, with mine, scanty as my stock 
is of fortune, health, or spirits, in a cabin nine feet 
square, on the Indian Ocean, I think it enough that 
I am free from the sourness of disappointment, and 
I need not conceal from my other self that I feel 
some surprise. I have always been much dissatis- 
fied with my speech.” During this voyage he 
actually began the execution of his recently con- 
ceived literary scheme. So early as the 20th of 
November we find him recording that he had that 
evening written three pages of an introduction to 
his history. ‘* The attempt,” he proceeds, “ has 
been unsuccessful, but still I shall persevere. If 
ever it should turn out to be good for any thing, it 
will be rather curious to recollect where it may be 
said to have been begun. It was under circum- 
stances more inauspicious and vulgar than that which 
was projected amidst the ruins of the capitol.” 
The following day produced four pages more of the 
introduction—“ not good,” he says, “ but better 
than yesterday's; the beginning is always the most 
awkward part.” We find _him afterwards composing 
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characters of various distinguished literary and poli- 
tical personages of the last century, which seem to 
have been intended for insertion in the History. 
Of these sketches the editor has printed those of 
Hume, Johnson, Goldsmith, Gray, Wilkes, Mans- 
field, Swift, Somers, Franklin, Sheridan, Fletcher of 
Salton, and Louis XVI. The characters of Thur- 
low, Wedderburn, Churchill, North, Paley, George 
Grenville, Charles Townshend, Turgot, Malesherbes, 
Young, Thomson, Akenside, Bolingbroke, and 
Harley, appear also to have been completed, but are 
not here given. Nearly all this work seems to have 
been aceomplished during a single fit of industry, 
which lasted from about the middle to the end of 
December. Some of the sketches are of consider- 
able length; that of Hume, for instance, extends to 
three, and that of Johnson, which is, we think, upon 
the whole, the most successful, as well as the longest 
in the collection, to six closely printed pages. There is 
much that is excellent and valuable in these compo- 
sitions ; but they have in general, as might be ex- 
pected, a somewhat unfinished air. The presiding 
idea that should shape and illuminate the delineation 
is, for the most part, but obscurely brought out; and 
the effect accordingly is unsatisfactory, like that of a 
day during which the sun never breaks through the 

clouds. The thoughts are nearly throughout unob- 
jectionable, and often very ingenious, as well as very 

elegantly expressed; but there is a deficiency of me- 
thod and progressive development; the successive 
sentenees seem frequently to be rather tacked to one 

another, as with a need'e and thread, than to grow 

each out of that which preceded it; the talk 

is kept up—and sufficiently spirited talk it often is, 
—but the demonstration for aH that does not get for- 

ward. There is no all-animating light, gradually 

diffusing itself, and “shining more and more unto 

the perfect day.” It is rather like a long line 
of lamps, such as the streets are lighted with at 

night, brighter here, and dimmer there, and then 
brighter again, but nowhere shedding more than a 
very partial and bounded illumination. This, indeed, 
appears to us to be the general character of Sir 
James Mackintosh’s writing. He was a very clever 
rhetorician, and a man of great talent, but scarcely 

more. As his friend Hall remarked of him, he was 
defective in imagination; or if bh. could be said 
in a certain sense to have imagination, it was with 
him an acquisition rather than a faculty. “ His 
mind was a spacious repository, hung round with 
beautiful images; and when he wanted one, he)had 

nothing to do but reach up his hand to a peg and 

take it down. But his images were not manu- 

factured in his mind; they were imported.”* Per- 

haps a better practical illustration of the distinction 

between mere talent and genius, and between rhe- 

toric and true eloquence, could hardly be pointed 

out than is afforded by the ‘ Vindicia Gallice’ as 
compared with Burke's ‘ Reflections.’ To recur to 

our similitude: itis like the differenee between 
candle-light and sun-light. Let there be as much 

of the former as you will, and let it be as brilliant as 

it can be made, it cannot whiten what it falls upon 

like the other. In its utmost purity and intensity, 

the yellow tinge still mixes with and stains it. Still 

less can it imitate the universality and omnipotent 
penetration of the other. 

A few days after his arrival in London, Sir James 
received a note from his old friend, Mr* Perce- 
val, then prime minister, desiring to see him in 
Downing Street. The object was to offer him a 
seat in parliament, with a promise of an official 
appointment. Mackintosh, however, had resolved 
to abide by his party, and, poor as he was, he turned 
away both from the lure of the emoluments of office, 
and from the more powerful temptation of that op- 
portunity of entering the House of Commons, which 
had been the ambition of his life. For this latter 
sacrifice he was speedily recompensed by an offer on 
the part of Lord Cawdor to get him returned for 
the county of Nairn. His election took place in 
June, 1813. In the preceding summer he had shown 

* Conversations ‘ef Rev. R. Balmer with Rev. R. Hall, 


in Gregory’s Memoirs of Hall, quoted in the present work, 
Vol. IL. p. 505. 


himself among his future constituents, and revisited, 
after his long ‘absence from his native country, his 
Scotch friends and relations. 

The remainder of his history, now that he was 
become a public man, may be very briefly disposed 
of. Having entered parliament so late in life as he 
did, and in the state of broken health to which he 
was reduced, it was not to be expected that he should 
become a leading debater. Although, however, the 
occasions on which he addressed the House were not 
very frequent, he usually, when he did speak, pro- 
duced a considerable impression, and several of his 
appearances were very distinguished. His exertions 
for the amendment of the criminal code, in associa- 
tion with his friend Romilly, and afterwards as 
the successor of that eminent person, are in the re- 
collection of all who are familiar with the recent 
history of English legislation. 

Meanwhile, as he had apprehended, the competi- 
tion of politics and literature in the occupation of 
his mind and his time, embarrassed his exertions in 
both departments. His History continued to be the 
grand task, to which he considered that whatever of 
leisure he could command from his public duties 
ought to be devoted. The business of collecting his 
materials he had commenced with ardour imme- 
diately upon his return home, spending many hours 
every week in the library at Carleton House, 'exa- 
mining and transcribing the State Papers, to which 
his late Majesty had liberally given him access. Af- 
terwards, the repositories of many noble families 
were in like manner thrown open to him, so that 
his collection of manuscript authorities eventually 
amounted to fifty volumes. “ Such,” says his son, 
“it now remains, serving at least to mark the 
broad and deep’ foundations, from which only the 
majestic proportions of the intended superstructure 
can now be ascertained.” All that was ever actually 
written of the History, was the fragment which was 
published after his death, under the title of the “ His- 
tory of the Revolution of 1688,” and which is in 
fact only a sketch of the reign of James II., in- 
tended to serve as an introduction to the history of 
the Revolution. It had very early become evident 
both to himself and to his friends, that he never 
would make much progress witht his great work if 
he remained in parliament and in London. In 
1815, one of his friends, Mr George Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, writes to him: “I have been thinking 
over the History of England, and am thoroughly 
convinced that with London society and the House 
of Commons, it has no chance of being ever begun ; 
that the only chance is by having a house in Edin- 
burgh, and withdrawing from politics. There will 
be ten years’ close reading, and it must be the busi- 
ness of your life.” About the same time Madame 
de Staél, under the same feeling, urged him to leave 
England and take up his residence, as Gibbon did 
for a similar purpose, on the quiet shores of the 
Lake of Geneva. “ A retirement to the country,” 
continues the narrative, “ was also the desire of hit 
medical friends, to whom it was now apparent that 
a tropical climate had done its work on his constitu- 
tion too surely for him to be any thing else, at least 
for some time, than a confirmed valetudinarian. 
This was painfully evident to daily observers, 
one of whom, alluding to the change which his 
first winter in England had produced, says, ‘ He 
had become aged extraordinarily for so short a 
time. His hair was thickly sprinkled with grey, 
and he had a sadness of expression that I had not 
at first noticed’; besides this, he had the look of ill 
health. From this time forward, I was conscious, on 
my return to him, after every interval of absence, 
that time was making more than its common pro- 
gress on his frame. His gaiety was entirely gone, 
though he retained his cheerfulness in society to the 
last.’ This infirm state of health, while it suggested 
an additional reason for that retirement above ad- 
vised, afforded also too good a resson for much of its 
unsatisfactory results, in reference to the objects to 
which Mr Wilson and Madame de Staél have alluded. 
The entire sacrifice which their plans inferred, of all 
hopes of distinction in politics, was scarcely to be 
expected from a mind so constituted, especially 


when his foot was already within the threshold of 
parliament ; and he accordingly looked about for an 
eligible residence, though retired from intrusion, yet 
sufficiently near to London to leave uninterrupted 
those communications which his political as well ay 
literary pursuits required. With this view he took 
up his abode in the course of the summer of this 
year, at Weedon Lodge, situated in the neighbour. 
hood .of the town of Aylesbury, in the county of 
Buckingham ; a pleasant and cheerful, and, at the 
same time, retired spot, the immediate vicinity afford- 
ing, with the agreeable exception of the house of 
‘ Lilies, and the lord and lady there,’ very few neigh. 
bours. Here, all the time that could be spared 
from attendance in parliament during the three fol- 
lowing years, passed happily away.” 

Sir James had been one of the crowd of his country- 
men who visited France and Switzerland, immediately 
after the opening of the continent in 1814. The ex- 
tracts here given from his journal of this tour, are very 
interesting, as are-also those from his notes of another 
visitto Paris, which he made ten years afterwards, 
Some excursions to Scotland, and to various parts of 
England, also divided his time with London. His con- 
nexion with the county of Nairn terminated with the 
dissolution in 1818 ; but in the next parliament he was 
returned for the Duke of Devonshire’s borough of 
Knaresborough, for which he continued to sit till his 
death. In 1818, he was, upon the death of Mr 
Christian, appointed by the Directors of the East 
India Company, to the Professorship of Law and Ge- 
neral Politics in the College at Haileyburgh—and this 
situation, the duties of which occupied him for two days 
in the week, during four months of the year, he re- 
tained till 1824. lt was soon after be received his ap- 
pointment at Haileyburgh, that the vacancy in the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Ediaburgh, 
occasioned by the death of Dr Thomas Brown, ex- 
posed him to strong solicitations from many of his 
friends, that he would allow himself to be proposed for 
that place. There is every reason to believe that if he 
had come forward, every other candidate would have 
withdrawn his claims; but although his own inclina- 
tions were in favour of the scheme, he was induced, 
by a deference to the opinions of some of his political 
friends, which his son considers to have been unfortu- 
nate, to give up the thought of it. ** Those,” itis added, 
“who knew him best, were not surprised to find him 
occasionally, afterwards, amidst the distractions of the 
dusty forum, trying to catch a glance, through the vista 
which had now closed up again, into the green ‘ groves 
of Academe ;’ and at one of the moments when the 
throng of trivialites, which principally overwhelm public 
men, was most pressing, exclaiming, ‘I sigh, for the 
Professorship !°” 

The literary labours, however, of some of the re- 
maining years of his now, advanced life, were more 
considerable than those of any previous period of it had 
been. Ever since his return to England, he had been 
an active contributor to the Edinburgh Review. This 
Journal, according to his son, “ acted asa sort of sluice, 
drawing off the current of bis resolution from his in- 
tended ‘ opus magnum,’ which, although often threat- 
ening it, he never had the firmness to shut.” In 1829 
appeared his dissertation in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
pica’, on the * Ethical Philosophy of the last Century’— 
the work on which he would himself have probably 
been most disposed to rest his reputation. Soon after, 
he gave to the world, in Dr Lardner’s ‘ Cabmet Cyclo- 
pedia,’ the first volume of a compendious History of 
England from the earliest times, two more volumes of 
which, bringing down the narrative to the fourteenth 
year of the reign of Elizabeth, he had prepared before 
his death. To these productions is to be added his Life 
of Sir Thomas More, also published in the same Mis- 
cellany- 

When the death of Lord Liverpool placed Mr Can- 
ning at the head of affairs in 1827, it was generally 
expected that Sir James Mackintosh would have been 
placed in some official situafion. It appears that Mr 
Canning himself, who, in the arrangements by which 
he purchased the support of the Whigs, was of course 
in their hands, expressed his surprise and regret that the 

name of so distinguished a member of the party was 
not on the dist of those ta whom it was proposed that 
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he should give appointments. As it was, he was merely 
raised to the dignity ofa Privy Councillor.—Three more 
years of exclusion followed. At length, on the acces- 
sion of the ministry of Lord Grey, in November 1830, 
he received the subordinate office of a Commissioner 
for the Affairs of India—“ the very same,” observes bis 
son, ‘* which, eighteen years previously, he had re- 
fused.” This place he continued to hold till his death, 
on the 20th of May, 1832. Lady Mackintosh had died 
about two years before, while on a visit to her sister, 
Madame Sismondi, in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 

The history of the life of this distinguished and ex- 
cellent person closes with an account of his last hours 
by his daughter,—her, ‘‘whose filial affection was 
with him, ‘ ministering to the end.’” It is as touch- 
ing and beautiful a piece of writing as was ever penned 
—the sweet and delicate spirit of womanhood breath- 
ing in every line. But we will not mar what is so per- 
fect by any extract such as our limits would now 
permit us to give. 

Interspersed in the volumes are letters addressed 
to the editor by several friends of his father’s, intended 
apparently to serve as contributions to the narrative of 
his life. They are from Mr Basil Montagu, Dr Hol- 
land, Sir James Scarlett, Lord Jeffrey, and the Rev. 
Sydney Smith. One and all of them may be de- 
scribed as highly characteristic productions. The one 
which is most valuable for the facts which it commu- 
nicates, is that from Mr Montagu. But the first by far 
for all higher qualities—for ‘heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength,” — is that of the admirable 
Sydney Smith. Its genuine English straight-forward- 
ness and frankness, with the sly hits occasionally in- 
termixed, make the most delightful composition we 
have met with for a long while; it refreshes and braces 
one like a sea-breeze. We must give a few paragraphs 
from this capital letter, 

‘* My dear Sir,” it begins, ‘‘ you ask for some of 
your late father’s letters; I am sorry to say, I have 
none to send you. Upon principle, I keep no letters 
except those on business. I have not a single letter 
from him, nor from any human. being, in my possession. 

** The impression which the great talents and amia- 
ble qualities of your father made upon me will remain 
as Jong as I remain. When I turn from living 
spectacles of stupidity, ignorance, and malice, and 
wish to think better of the world,—I remember my 
great and benevolent friend Mackintosh. 


“The first point of character which everybody no- 
ticed in bim was the total absence of envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness, He could not hate—he 
did not know how: to. set about it. The gall-bladder 
‘was omitted in his composition, and if he could have 
been persuaded into any scheme of revenging himself 
upon an enemy, I am sure (unless he had been nar- 
rowly watched) it would have ended in proclaiming 
the good qualities, and promoting the interests of his 
adversary. Truth had so much more power over him 
than anger, that (whatever might be the provocation) 
he could not misrepresent nor exaggerate. In 
tions of passion and party he stated facts as they were, 
and reasoned fairly upon them, placing his happiness 
and pride in equitable discrimination. Very fond of 
talking, he heard patiently, and not averse to intellec- 
tual display, did not forget that others might have the 
same inclination as himself. 

“Till subdued by age and illness, his conversation 
was more brilliant and instructive than that of any 
human being 1 ever had the good fortune to be ac- 
quainted with. His memory (vast and prodigious as it 
was) he so managed.as to make it a source of pleasure 
and instruction, rather than that dreadful engine of col- 
loquial oppression iato which it is sometimes erected. 
He remembered things, words, thoughts, dates, and 
everything that was. wanted. His language was beau- 
tiful, and might bave gone from the fire-side to the 

ess; but though his ideas were always elothed, in 

autiful language, the clothes were sometimes too big 
for the body, and common thoughts were dressed in 
better and larger apparel than they deserved. He cer- 
tainly had this fault ; but it. was. not one of frequent 
commission.” 

How fine is the transition in the following passage, 
from an arch commencement to a conclusion eloquent 
with deep feeling, and how well is the point stated in 
the sentence we have printed in italics! — 


. “Sufficient justice has not been done to his political 
integrity. He was not rich, was from the northern 
part of the island, possessed great facility of temper, 
and had therefore every excuse for political lubricity, 
which that vice (more common in those days than, I 
hope, it will ever be again) could possibly require. 
invited by every party upon his arrival from India, be 


remained steadfast to his old friends the Whigs, whose 
admission to office, or —— of political power, 
would at that period have been considered as the most 
visionary of all human’speculations ; yet, during his 
life-time everybody seemed more ready to have forgiven 
the tergiversation of which he was not guilty, than to 
admire the actual firmness he had dispiayed. With all 
this, he never made the slightest efforts to advance his 
interests with his political friends, never mentioned his 
sacrifices nor his services, expressed no resentment at 
neglect, and was therefore pushed into such situations 
as fall to the lot of the feeble and delicate in a crowd.” 


The letter concludes as follows:— 


“This is the good and evil of your father which 
comes uppermost, If he had been arrogant and grasp- 
ing ; if he had been faithless and false ; if he had been 
always eager to strangle infant genius in its cradle; 
always ready to betray and to blacken those with whom 
he sat at meat, he would have passed many men, who, 
in the course of his long life, have passed him ;—but, 
without selling his soul for pottage, if he only had had 
a little more prudence for the promotion of his interests, 
and more of angry passions for the punishment of those 
detractors, who envied his fame, and presumed upon 
his sweetness; if he had been more aware of his 
powers, and of that space which nature intended him 
to occupy; he would have acted a great part in life, 
and remained a character in history. As it is, he has 
left in many of the best men of England, and of the 
continent, the deepest admiration of his talents, his 
wisdom, his knowledge, and his benevolence.” 


Every biographical memoir is a lesson in the most 
important of all the sciences,—the science of man; and 
perhaps it would be impossible for any individual, let 
him be ever so insignificant, to relate honestly the in- 
ternal as we!l asexternal history of his life, without 
instructing as well as deeply interesting us. If there 
be that in which the excited intellect can find ocupa- 
tion and enjoyment in the study of the mere physical 
anatomy of an insect, or the conformation of its shell, 
how much more that is truly worthy of regard and 
curious contemplation must there be in the fortunes of 
the humblest actor in the great drama of human life, 
or in the growth and workings of even the least won- 
derful specimen of that most: wonderful of ail things, 
—the human mind. 

The career of Mackintosh was not without many 
brilliant passages, nor was his success in life incon- 
siderable upon the whole. He set out. with no higher 
prospect than that of spending his days as a practitio- 
ner of medicine. As he showed no remarkable talent 
in this direction, and never could have seriously sup- 
posed that he possessed any, he had no right to 
anticipate for uimself more than the average amount 
of professional success. A fair calculation would have 
been that hehad a chance of eventually attaining a 
respectable practice, cither in the capital of his na- 
tive country, or in one of the chief provincial towns in 
England. The great prizes of the profession, the emi- 
nence and large emoluments that fall to the share of 
the leading practitioners in London, however his am~ 
bition may have dreamed of carrying them off as a 
mere possibility, he could not seriously look forward 
to as very likely to come in his way. The greater 
probability is, that if he had kept by his profession he 
would never have risen beyond the merely local 
eminence we have supposed. He left it, and threw 
himself, or rather was thrown by accident and the ferce 
of circumstances, into another line, for which he was 
certainly much better cut out by nature, but in which 
even qualifications such as his might have failed sosoon 
to raise him:to distinction at another crisis than that 
in which it was his good fortune to be placed. This 
new path which he chose, and which he preserved for 
the rest of his life,. must be considered as having been 
really and essentially that of politics; for although he 
followed the profession of the law for a short time, his 
legal life forms in truth a mere episode in his history. 
He laid hold of the law merely to help himself forward 
on the road to parliament, and let it go accordingly as 
soon as he had made good’ his footing there. Now, 
however high we may rate the talent displayed in the 
‘Vindicie Gallice,’ we shall’ scarcely be disposed to 
deny that it was at least appreciated at its full value 

by the admiration which the work excited on its first 
appearance ; and that the effort, looking to the cele- 
brity by which it was immediately followed, and the 
new position for life in which it placed the author, was 
upon the whole most liberally rewarded. And this 
fortunate beginning was not slowly followed by other 
triumphs, Not to mention a fair measure of success at 


the bar in a pecuniary sense, there were the lectures 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and the defence of Peltier, besides 
several other displays of a similar character, though 
not quite so remarkable ;—there was the appointment, 
a high one certainly for his standing, of Recorder 
of Bombay ; there was, immediately oa his return 
to Europe, his admission to the House of Commons, 
the great ambition of his life ; there were the repeated 
occasions on which he distinguished himself in de- 
bate ; there were finally his acquisition of a place, 
though a subordinate one, in the government, and 
his elevation to the highest titular honour to which 
a commoner can be raised by the crown. Consider- 
ing how capricious, and how blind to merit fortune 
proverbially is, all this was not so bad. Many 
inferior men no doubt have obtained a much 
larger share of her favours; but many also the 
equals, and some, it is not to be questioned, 
the superiors of Mackintosh, both in intellectual 
endowments and accomplishments, and in the 
steady and laborious application of them, have de- 
voted their talents to the same pursuits without half 
his reward. 


Yet he was fitted for something better and higher 
than a party politician, and he felt as much himself. 
This false position in which he was placed made his 
life, after all, to a great extent, afailure. His intel- 
lect, though not of the very highest order, yet raised 
him far above that miserable one-sidedness of view 
which is the common characteristic of the mere poli- 
tical partizan. In the battle of temporary politics, 
therefore, he was out of his element. He felt con- 
stantly and strongly that his nature and powers de- 
manded a freer field and a higher point of speculation 
than that warfare afforded. His proper department 
was, in our opinion, the general philosophy of morals 
or of politics. His sound understanding, his com- 
prehensiveness of view, his eloquence, his knowledge, 
and his many accomplishments, his catholic and tole- 
rant spirit, and the benevolence and loftiness of his 
moral nature, would here have found abundant exer- 
cise, and. would all have given him aid and strength. 
He had not, we think, subtlety of intellect enough 
for a metaphysician. Nor would he have made a 
brilliant figure in any of the departments of what is 
more peculiarly called literature—not even, we 
apprehend, in the composition of history. An 
elegant, elaborate, and in many respects very valua- 
ble historical work he no doubt might have produced ; 
but what we mean to say is, that of the peculiar 
genius by which Herodotus and Thucydides, Livy 
and Tacitus, and our own Hume, have given life and 
immortality to their narratives, he would not have 
brought much to the task. The world would not 
have recognized the Muse of history there. In 
fact, the spirit of high Art was a thing which he had 
not reached in any department. In poetry, for ex. 
ample, he does not seem to have at heart relished 
anything so much as the ambitious falsetto of Gray. 


‘ 


etn 
BERTRAND'S GEOLOGY. 

The Revolutions of. the Globe Familiarly Described : 
By Alexandre Bertrand, M.D., of the Faculty of 
Paris, &c. Translated from the Fifth French Edi- 
tion, with Supplementary Notes and an Appendix: 
By S.C. Horry. 1 vol., 8vo. London: Ridgway 
and Sons. 

Turs is an exceedingly well executed translation of 

a French geological work, which has been deservedly 

popular on the contineot. Monsieur Bertrand has 

treated his subjects in a series of easy, familiar letters 

addressed to a lady; and wecan scarcely conceive 3 

pleasanter or better lady path to the science, or any 

work. more calculated to impart its rudiments, and: 
create alove of the study in the minds of those who- 
have not hitherto turned their attention to it, and who 
would be mystified and frightened by a more technical 
and elaborate dissertation. We fancy, however, that 
few persons (having time and opportunity) who read 
this agreeable book through, will stop short there ; but 
that, an interest being excited by it, most readers will 
take up other and more expressly scientific volumes 
for the gratification of their curiosity. Itis a great 
thing to awaken this interest and curiosity, and we fee 
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it a duty to commend all works, that like the one now 


before us, tend thereunto. 

« [ have been solicitous,” says Monsieur Bertrand, 
«© to write £0 as to be understood even by those who are 
feast conversant with the study of Natural History 5 
and, in order to the perusal of these Letiers, the ele- 
mentary acquirements imparted by the most common 
education will be sufficient. At the same time, to 
avoid the diffusion of error, I have made it an invaria- 
ble rule to promulgate no opinion that has not been 
sanctioned by the authority of a great scientific name.” 


Cuvier, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Cordiér, Fouriér, 
Bremser, the German naturalist, De Blainville, and 
Brongniait, are among the authorities most frequently 
referred to. 

These few words will suffice to give our readers a 
notion of the popular nature of Monsieur Bertrand’s 
volume. The notes by Mr Horry, the translator, are 
numerous and judicious, and in his appendix he has 
given a succinct view of several theoriesof the earth, in 
addition to those noticed by the French author in his 
introduction. He has alse introduced in the Appendix 
some curious information concerning earthquakes and 
eruptions of volcanoes, drawn up from authentic 
sources, and the accounts of eye-witnesses. 

The following extracts are from Monsieur Bertrand’s 
Letters on Glaciers :-— 

«“ A Swiss naturalist (Grouner), happily situated 
for the study of these mountains, has given a very 
exact description, not only of the glaciers of his own 
country, but also of all those which authors of credit 
have carefully examined in all parts of the earth, I 
shall, therefore, avail myself of his labours. 

“ The snow falling from the heavens, and received 
upon the cold and elevated summits, is the origin 
and principle of all the glaciers. This snow, in the 
hottest days of summer, is melted, and flows into the 
lower regions, where it freezes during the nights ; 
and thus, in the little valleys at the foot of the gla- 
ciers, much below the level of perpetual frost, there 
are formed, in winter, masses of ice, which, by their 
immense volume, cool the atmosphere sufficiently to 
resist the temperature ofthe hottest summers. It is 
necessary, then, to distinguish, Ist. the hills of snow 
and ice; 2adly. the littie valleys of ice situated be- 
low the hills, but still sufficiently high for the water 
to freeze there naturally; 3rdly. the glaciers formed 
below these masses by the melting of the snows, and 
their refreezing into icy sheets, which shift and ex- 
tend themselves along the declivities. These last, 
which are only elongations of the second, take a 
thousand different ficures, according to the disposi- 
tion of the places which serve for their bed. I shall 
speak, successively, of these three kinds of glaciers, 

«“ ¢ Upon the loftiest crests of the Alps, whose suin- 
mits are lost in the clouds, and where only a small 
portion of the snow is melted at its surface, is a pure 
snow successively accumulated, depressed and con- 
densed for centuries, and of the moisture of which 
a part has been carried off by the winds. In the 
hottest hours of some clear summer days, the surface 
is slightly melted. This surperficies immediately 
freezes again in the night, and forms a firm 
and solid crust. Such is the first kind of gla- 
ciers; which might be called snowy mounts.’ ‘ This 
indurated snow often takes the shape of a monk's 
cap, and covers a mount which appears a detached 
summit; sometimes, also, it composes a series of 
enormous acclivities, presenting. at different heights, 
points always white. These points are those of the 
rocks, which serve as a basis and support to the 
snows with which they are covered. Within the 
circuit of these conic mountains, there are, at other 
times, seen gentle slopes, or a kind of appendages 
and placforms, disposed in terraces covered with snow, 
upon which it melts and freezes again. The water 
of the summits is also there diffused and congealed, 
in consequence of which these places are covered 
with a mass composed of alternate layers of snow and 
ice.’ Grouner calls these gentle declivities and ter- 
races, fields of ice. We now pass on to the second 
kind of glaciers. 

‘« Between the snow-hills, which I have mentioned, 
there are some intervals, or little valleys, rather 
higher than the lower summits, and above the level 
at which snows naturally melt. These valleys are 
likewise filled with snow, which falls in every season 
of the year. The rays of the sun, bowever, in the 
long days of summer, reflected by the snow-hills, 
melt the surface of this snow, which freezes again in 
the course of the night; and hence originates a crust 
of ice, upon which, a day or tiwo afterwards, fresh 
snow falls, for it never rains in these valleys. By 
these alternations, a large mass of compact snow, and 
opaque ice, is, at length, formed, which considerably 
raises the bottom of the valley. If this mass is sus- 
tained, and as it were cased in on all sides, it ean 
have no means of running off but below, throug: the 
fissures of the rocks, and into the crevices of the in- 
terior of the mountains; if the valley be filled up to 
the height of a particular outlet, or gorge, the ex- 


terior flowing of the water produced by the melted 
snow, begins to take place through this passage. 

“ Some of these valleys display, in summer, a smooth 
surface, like that of frozen milk, which, extending, 
occasionally, for leagues, seem interminable to the daz- 
zled eye. There have been instances of eongelations 
of this sort extending fourteen leagues without inter- 
ruption, Others present many irregularities ; some- 
times avalanches, or drifts of snow, slip down from 
the neighbouriag summits, and increasing during 
their fall, form a considerable mount upon the plain 
surface of the lowerice. The heat of the sun 
rounds them, and gives them a thousand different 
figures; but it does not require a very hot summer 
to cause them to melt, and thus entirely change the 
aspect of the valley which supported them. Hence 
it is that the descriptions given of these valleys, from 
year to year, are so dissimilar. Sometimes the 
snow, impelled by the winds, falling, or drifting, 
from the upper summits, is dispersed in steps, or 
small elevations, forming a kind of regular series. 
We might then fancy, that we beheld the waves of a 
lake, that, at the moment when it was agitated by a 
furious tempest, had been surprised and hardened by 
a sudden and simultaneous congelation. 


“ The sun of a hot summer effaces all these brilliant 
objects on the Alps, and the year following the scene 
is perceived to be totally changed, and different forms 
indicate outlines of new glaciers, new valleys, new 
ice-fields, and new lakes. Such are the very simple 
causes assigned by Grouner for the changes under- 
gone by the glaciers of the second order, concerning 
which so many whimsical hypotheses had been made 
before him. 

* Sometimes the enormous masses of the valleys of 
ice being slightly displaced by a considerable thaw, 
and not having sufficient support, split with a 
great noise, which a thousand times repeated by 
the echoes of the mountains, strike with surprise and 
wonder? the travellers and peasants in the neigh- 
bourhoud. More than once, the chasms thus caused, 
have become the tombs of unwary travellers and 
hunters. - It is very remarkable, that, very often, 
twelve, twenty-four, or thirty-six hours after the 
unfortunate mortals have disappeared in one of these 
clefts, the bodies have been found thrown out upon 
the ice, at the same spot, with little or no marks of 
external injury. This can only be attributed to cur- 
rents of water which have a regular course. Besides, 
there are often seen in these chasms bodies of water, 
which remain constantly liquid under the ice. 

“The glaciers of the third kind, which we may 
term dells, or accumulations of shifting ice deserve 
the name of glaciers, perhaps. better than the two 
others, since they are solely formed by the re-freez- 
ing of the water which flows from the snow-hills and 
ice-fields. The ice also which composes them, is 
much more like that found everywhere in winter, 
than that of the upper glaciers ; for this last, though 
designated everywhere by the name of ice, deserves, 
perhaps, as well, the name of hardened snow, being 
formed by a mixture of ice rendered opaque by the 
large quantity of earthy substances which it contains, 
and of very hard and compressed snow; it has 
scarcely anything in common with the ordinary snow 
and ice, except that of being water in a solid state. 
It is porous, and extremely hard, but not at all tran- 
sparent, although Aristotle thought it might be 
changed into a real crystal. 

“ As Iam mentioning the hardness of ice, permit 
me to remind you, that, in the regions where the 
cold is severe and long-continued, ice attains a de- 
gree of hardness of which it would be difficult to form 
an idea. You have, perhaps, many times heard 
mention of the ice-palace built at St Petersburg; it 
was fifty-two feet long, sixteen broad, and twenty 
feet high. Still more than this was done; out of 
the same substance were made six pieces of cannon, 
which were fired without bursting, and sent their 
charge through a plank, two inches thick, at the dis- 
tance of sixty paces. Those who are entire strangers 
to physics, would, perhaps, be yet more surprised to 
learn, that out of polished and transparent ice, burn- 
ing mirrors have been constructed, nearly as power- 
ful as those of metal.” 

It may be matter of comfort and consolation to many 
people, and particularly to our good friends the Swiss, 
who live among the snowy Alps and close to those fields 
of ice, to know that Monsieur Bertrand and the great 
authors he follows, are of opinion that the glaciers are 
not constantly on the increase, and that the fate with 
which Leibnitz, Buffon, and other naturalists threatened 
the world, i. e. that it would one day be covered all 
over with an impenetrable mass of ice, the breath of 
every living thing being frozen up by excess of cold 
long before, is not very likely to happen. 


“ The most important object to be determined, in re- 
lation to all kinds of glaciers, would be their increase or 
diminution ; for very plausible inferences might be 
drawn from it, as to the depression or elevation of 
temperature in the regions in which they are situ- 
ated. Now, if the hypothesis of Leibnitz, Buffon, 
and a great number of naturalists, have any founda- 


tion, the glaciers should increase, in a very percepti- 
ble degree, from century to century. According to 
their ideas, in fact, the ice, which is one day to in. 
vade the whole of the giobe, has already seized upon 
a considerable part of its surface. It occupies, even 
under the equator itself, every spot that is elevated 
2,400 toises above the level of the sea. In the burn- 
ing regions of Africa, we begin to find it at 2,000 
toises; it approaches the horizon in proportion to the 
distance from the torrid zone. On the Alps, as has 
been already observed, it is only 1,500 toises above 
the general surface of the coast; in Norway, it 
already descends to 600; in Greenland, and in Lap- 
land, it extends to the bottom of valleys, almost at 
the level of the sea; at last, further on, towards the 
pole, all is ice. In the other hemisphere, the ice 
appears much sooner still; so that it occupies al- 
ready~ more than a tenth of the whole surface of the 
globe; and while it advances in this frightful man. 
ner, from the poles towards the temperate regions, 
it descends, ‘ikewise from the height of the moun- 
tains, and becoming, from its enormous masses, a 
new cause of cooling, it will more and more contract 
the kingdom of life, till it makes the latter vanish 
altogether from the surface of the globe. 

“ Those who resign themselves to these inauspicious 
ideas, conceive that positive facts can be adduced in 
support of their opinions. In the polar regions, say 
they, many inlets, formerly, and even till very lately, 
navigable, are now impassable on account of the ice 
which obstructs them. The same effects, according 
to them, are observable upon our Joftiest mountains, 
where the glaciers may be seen, say they, to increase 
from age to age; and almost from year to year, to 
descend towards the foot, seizing on fields, meadows, 
and villages, in their slow, but certain progress. 

“In regard to the Alps. particularly in Switzerland, 
the glaciers have assuredly made very evident pro- 
gress for some years past. In the bailiwick of Un- 
terlaken, the snows have taken possession of some 
spaces between the mountains, in which were pas- 
turages, and completely blocked up a road which led 
beyond them into the Valais. A little village, named 
Saint Petronelle, has disappeared, and masses of ice 
cover the lands on which its houses stood. 

“ As the Alps are the nearest ice mountains to us, 
and have been the best examined, some persons have 
been led to generalize effects of little importance, 
and which will, probably, not continue. - In truth, 
tradition and historical documents inform us, that 
the glaciers of Switzerland in question, have, occa- 
sionally, been raised for about a century, and have 
gained on the land horizontally, but, that, during 
other years, they have diminished in height and ex- 
tent. Thus, there can be no doubt, that there is a 
compensation, or reciprocation of effects, to re-assure 
the inhabitants in the vicinity of those places. It is 
certain, for instance, that, at the very time when the 
ice gained on one side, it lost on the other. A mag- 
nificent portal of ice, from which issued a plentiful 
streamlet, and which glittered among the glaciers of 
Grendelwaldt, has entirely vanished. 

“As to the passages in the polar regions which 
have been mentioned as becoming impracticable 
within a short time past, we can reasonably imagine 
that this circumstance is owing to the incidental col- 
lection of a greater quantity of ice in them, and that 
a warmer summer will suffice to render them as open 
as they were before. It is certain, moreover, that 
the cooling of the globe, however it may be demon- 
strated, has hecome much too slow, to allow us to 

ppose that it prod any perceptible effects upon 
the increase of the glaciers. 

“ Instead of regarding glaciers as the melancholy 
effects of a destroying cause, which has already occa- 
sioned the disappearance of hfe in a considerable 
portion of the globe, it is more philosophical to con- 
sider them as the means adopted by nature, in many 
places, since the commencement of the present order 
of things, to provide reservoirs fitted to become the 
sources of rivers, which, by escaping in large masses, 
and traversing a considerable extent of Jand, in 
order to fall into the sea, refresh and fertilize the 
plains of all the countries through which they hold 
their course. It is certain, that these collections of 
ice preserve the aqueous element, which serves to 
maintain the sources of those great rivers which 
water the most part of Europe, where the supply of 
that element would fail us without this resource of 
nature. Suppose, Madam, for an instant, that the 
glaciers of the Alps did not exist, the want of them 
would deprive five large rivers, a great number of 
smaller ones, and an infinity of permanent streams, 
of their inexhaustible sources; for the water which 
falls in rain upon these mountains, were they less 
elevated, would immediately flow off, and occasion 
disastrous inuadations, or be dispersed in vapour; 
but the snow and ice confine, accumulate, and sup- 
port it, and suffering it to flow off only gradually, but 
permanently, dispose it, in the most pi manner, 
to fertilize the districts which it traverses on its way 
ito the sea.” 
————————— 
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